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llntrobuctor^  IRcmarhs. 


*f|'N  presenting  to  the  public  this  little  pamphlet,  I do  so  for  the 

purpose  of  preventing,  if  possible,  a repetition  of  the  over- 
whelming defeat  of  the  democratic  party  in  1900  which  it  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  people  in  1896. 

I am  of  the  opinion  that  all  rational  minds,  if  unbiased  by  self- 
interest,  will  always  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  from  a given  state 
of  facts  ; provided  the  facts  be  admitted  and  are  understood  alike  by 
all  who  are  called  upon  to  draw  the  conclusion.  In  the  following 
pages  I shall  attempt  to  show  why  the  democratic  party  was  beaten 
in  1896,  under  Ijie  leadership  of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  show 
also  how  easily  it  could  have  won  a signal  victory  had  it  but  heeded 
the  danger  signals  everywhere  displayed  for  its  guidance. 

When  a battle  has  been  fought  and  lost  or  fought  and  won,  a wise 
general  will  always  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  defeat  or  victory,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  profit  thereby  in  the  management  of  his  future 
engagements.  Such  .should  also  be  the  course  pursued  by  political 
leaders,  and  for  that  reason  I shall  try  to  point  out  why  the  democratic 
party  lost  in  the  last  National  contest  and  why  it  will  lose  in  the  next 
if  the  same  course  which  is  now  being  threatened  be  again  repeated 
by  its  leaders. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  rather  premature  to  begin  the  plans  for  a 
campaign  two  years  in  advance.  Not  at  all.  The  erection  of  the 
structure  which  caused  the  downfall  of  the  great  democratic  party  of 
this  country  in  1896,  was  systematically  begun  more  than  three  years 
in  advance  of  the  time  of  holding  the  Chicago  convention.  “Coin’s 
Financial  School,”  by  Mr.  Harvey  of  Chicago,  was  being  spread 
broadcast  for  three  years  in  advance  among  the  people  of  the  South 
and  West,  and  did  perhaps  in  that  time  what  it  will  require  ten  years 
to  undo.  It  was  so  ingeniously  gotten  up  that  for  more  than  two 
years  the  great  majority  of  the  people  who  read  it  did  not  discover 
that  it  was  only  a work  of  Fiction  and  not  one  of  Fact. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  discuss  at  length  the  silver 
question;  but  to  show  why  and  how  the  democratic  party  lost  a 
victory  which  should  and  could  have  been  easily  won.  It  may  be 
that  I have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  many  of  my  political  associates 
by  the  course  which  I pursued  in  that  last  great  contest.  I am  a great 
believer  in  frankness  and  at  the  risk  of  being  called  a traitor  to  the 
democratic  party  will  say  in  the  outset  that  I did  not  vote  for  Mr. 
Bryan ; but  on  the  contrary',  by  reason  of  circumstfinces  forced  upon 
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me  by  him,  T contributed  in  no  small  degree  toward  bringing  about  his 
defeat.  On  the  other  hand  I wish  to  say  that  I did  not  vote  the  re- 
publican ticket.  I am  a democrat  and  mean  to  uphold  the  principlse 
of  that  party  so  long  as  they  are  democratic. 

It  has  been  said  by  many  of  his  supporters  that  those  who  did 
not  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan  and  who  do  not  believe  in  the  free  and  un- 
limited coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1 are  not  and  cannot 
hereafter  be  considered  democrats. 

I do  not  believe  that  this  is  a true  test  of  one’s  democracy.  In 
this  position  I am  not  alone  ; thousands  believe  as  I do.  If  my 
memory  serve  me  rightly  I saw  an  inter\dew  with  a gjeat  democratic 
leader  published  in  one  of  the  newspapers  during  the  last  great  Muni- 
cipal contest  in  New  York  City  in  which,  while  discussing  this  subject, 
he  said:  That  whether  or  not  a man  believed  in  free  coinage  of  silver 
at  16  to  1 was  no  more  a true  test  of  his  democracy  than  if  he  favored 
or  opposed  the  policy  of  an  income  tax ; that  to  be  a democrat  one 
must  believe  in  a system,  taken  as  a whole,  which  is  unlike  and 
opposed  to  the  republican  system. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  which  I shall  give  in  the  following 
pages  as  a justification  of  my  refusal  to  support  Mr.  Bryan’s  financial 
position,  as  presented  by  the  platform  during  his  presidential  candi- 
dac3%  I beg  to  quote  the  following: 

“Democrats  are  told  that  they  must  accept  the  platform  enunci- 
ated and  the  ticket  nominated  at  Chicago  because  submission  to  the 
will  of  the  majority  is  a fundamental  principle  of  Democracy.  It  is 
true  that  when  a majority  of  the  people  have  expressed  their  will  at  a 
legal  election,  the  will  of  such  majority  must  be  respected  and  obejxd. 
This  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  existence  of  the  Nation.  But  it  is 
a monstrous  perversion  of  this  doctrine  to  apply  it  to  a political  party 
which  exists  only  by  virtue  of  a common,  voluntary  assent  to  its 
principles.  When  a Democratic  convention  departs  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  party  no  Democrat  remains  under  any  moral  obligation 
to  support  its  action,  nor  is  there  any  tradition  of  the  party  that 
requires  him  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evidence  of  moral  weak- 
ness for  any  free  man  to  vote  to  enforce  policies  which,  in  his  opinion, 
are  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  or  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Nation.  ” 

For  22  of  the  44  years  of  my  life  I was  and  am  still  an  ardent 
supporter  of  democratic  principles  and  have  stood  for  freedom  of  con- 
vScience,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  trade,  freedom  of  contract  and 
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freedom  of  all  that  is  implied  in  the  term,  “ Individual  Liberty,”  and 
for  this  reason  could  not  get  the  consent  of  my  own  mind  to  uphold 
a policy  (falsely  called  democratic)  which  had  for  its  object  the 
destruction  of  private  rights  and  property  and  the  repudiation  of 
vested  rights  and  interests. 

If  I have  been  guilty  of  a crime  in  not  supporting  the  so-called 
democratic  partj^  of  1896,  then  I can  only  justify  my  conduct  by 
saying  that  I believed  I was  right,  and  further,  that  I knew,  months 
in  advance  of  the  announcement  of  the  result,  that  the  party  would 
be  defeated  at  the  polls.  To  show  that  I correctly  predicted  what 
would  happen,  even  before  the  nomination,  although  not  posing  as  a 
prophet,  I shall  take  the  libert^^  to  here  submit  a few  of  the  many 
articles  written  by  me  for  the  press  both  before  and  after  the  conven- 
tion and  during  the  campaign  ; together  with  a true  history  of  the 
efforts  made  by  me,  individuall3%  to  induce  Mr.  Br^^an  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  of  a lifetime  to  be  elected  president  of  the 
United  States. 

I showed  him  clearly  how  this  could  have  been  done,  after  he  had 
been  nominated,  if  he  but  took  advantage  of  the  situation  which  pre- 
sented itself. 

A great  lesson  can  be  learned  for  the  future  guidance  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  by  studying  carefully  the  histor3^  of  the  last  campaign 
and  the  causes  which  operated  to  bring  about  the  result  which 
followed. 

I shall  endeavor  to  show  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  rejection  of 
the  Hill  amendment,  notwithstanding  the  demand  in  the  platform 
for  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  Mr.  Br3’an  would  have  been 
elected  president  of  the  United  States. 

I shall  further  show  that  its  rejection  was  due  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  to  his  own  acts,  even  after  its  importance  had  been  pointed 
out  to  him  and  after  it  had  become,  officially,  a part  of  the  platform. 

This  amendment  offered  by  the  New  York  Senator,  although  con- 
ceived and  written  by  me  in  the  interest  of  the  democratic  party,  was 
rejected  by  Mr.  Br3^an.  It  will  be  herein  presented  and  its  scope  and 
meaning  commented  upon,  as  well  as  the  list  of  questions  propounded 
by  me  to  Mr.  Bryan  during  the  campaign,  and  which  were  widely 
copied  by  the  press  throughout  Illinois,  Iowa,  West  Virginia  and 
some  of  the  other  states. 

J.  J.  RUSSELL. 

Townsend  Building,  1123  Broadway,  Ne\v  Yoxk  City, 
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The  following  article  appeared  in  The  Chicago  Tribune  on  June 
4th,  189G,  more  than  a week  before  Mr.  McKinley  was  nominated  and 
more  than  a month  before  Mr.  Bryan  was  nominated.  In  the  last 
sentence  thereof,  will  be  found  an  expression  of  the  thought  after- 
wards embodied  in  the  Hill  amendment  to  the  Chicago  platfonn. 

NATIONAL  DECADENCE  OF  HONESTY. 

Illustrated  by  Borrowing  Wneat  for  Seed  and  in  the  Fall  Tendering  i6 

to  I Oats  in  Repaymenf. 

Chicago,  June  3. 

Editor  of  The  Tribune : 

Where  are  we  drifting  to  anyway  ? A few  days  ago,  in  his  veto 
of  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  the  President  of  the  United  States  indi- 
cates that  there  is  a decadence  of  patriotism  and  honesty  of  purpose 
among  our  people  and  a growing  tendency  toward  greed  and  personal 

gain- 

We  resent,  instinctively,  this  charge,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  is 
there  not  some  ground  after  all  for  the  reprimand  which  he  has  given 
us  as  a people,  and  should  it  not  cause  us  to  stop  for  a moment  and 
consider  whither  we  are  tending  as  a nation  ? 

We  are  confronted  to-day  with  the  serious  spectacle  of  seeing  the 
two  great  political  parties  of  this  country  threatened  at  their  coming 
conventions  (at  least  one  of  them)  with  the  predominant  sentiment 
favoring  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  a strong  probability  of  having 
that  sentiment  expressed  in  one  of  the  platforms.  Thousands  of 
ignorant  but  honest  men  are  being  carried  away  by  the  specious  argu- 
ments that  are  being  offered  to  make  plausible  this  dishonest  position. 

In  the  Democratic  party  Gov.  Altgeld  claims  that  the  free  coinage 
men  have  captured  Illinois  and  Chairman  Ilarrity  (sound  money)  of 
the  National  Democratic  committee  practically  concedes  that  the 
cheap,  free  silver  sentiment  will  dominate  the  national  convention. 
The  same  feeling  threatens  the  Republican  convention,  so  much  so 
that  some  party  leaders  are  advising  a “straddle  ” of  the  question  in 
the  platform.  Now,  what  does  all  this  mean  ? To  say  that  it  means 
a decadence  in  national  pride,  national  honor,  and  national  honesty 
is  to  put  it  mildly  indeed.  The  money  question  has  been  discussed 
by  able  advocates  on  both  sides,  but  as  no  man  has  as  yet  been 
fible  to  run  a “corner  ” pn  all  the  brains  there  are  or  to  evolve  all  the 
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thought,  kindly  permit  me  to  indicate,  by  an  illustration  or  two, 
how  the  matter  presents  itself  to  my  mind. 

The  great  Adam  Smith  taught  the  doctrine  of  “the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number.  “ I believe  in  this  principle,  but  it  may  be 
carried  too  far.  The  theory  of  the  silver  free  coinage  advocate,  briefly 
stated,  is  this  : The  money  borrowers  of  the  United  States  outnumber 
the  money  lenders  (which  is  a great  mistake).  A big  increase  in  the 
volume  of  legal  tender  money  would  make  it  easier  for  the  debtors  to 
discharge  their  obligations  to  their  creditors.  This  would  be  good  for 
the  debtors,  and  being  greater  in  number,  as  they  claim,  ergo,  “the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  ” ; hence,  silver  coins  worth  50 
cents  on  the  dollar,  as  a legal  tender,  is  right.  There  is  little  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  in  the  first  instance,  at  least,  a law  authorizing  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  some  of  those  who 
are  in  debt ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  I have  little  doubt  that  the  evil 
of  the  thing  would  be  so  far  reaching  in  its  consequences  ultimately 
as  to  react  on  them  disastrously  by  causing  a terrible  panic,  breaking 
down  business  and  ruining  multitudes. 

Let  us  see  for  a moment  what  position  the  man,  in  effect,  takes 
who  favors  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  the  making  of  the  same  a 
legal  tender  for  all  debts,  dues,  and  demands.  At  the  outset,  and  to 
make  matters  plain,  let  us  start  with  the  idea  that  a dollar  is  simply 
a unit  of  value  or  a means  with  which  to  estimate  the  value  of  a cer- 
tain amount  of  the  material  and  desirable  things  of  this  earth,  the 
same  as  the  yard-stick  is  used  to  measure  the  quantity  of  fabric  in  a 
bolt  of  cotton  goods.  (But  real  money  has  an  intrinsic  value  equal  to 
that  of  the  goods  it  exchanges  for.)  We  have  by  law  and  common 
consent  already  agreed  that  there  art  three  lineal  feet  in  a yard,  four 
pecks  in  a bushel  and  sixteen  ounces  in  a pound.  While  we  believe 
in  doing  “the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number,”  yet  we  must 
not  forget  the  golden  fact,  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  they 
do  unto  us.  Our  present  standard  of  yard-stick  is  of  gold  and  three 
feet  in  length.  It  is  now  proposed  to  use  one  made  of  silver — a baser 
metal  and  one-half  less  value — and  cause  the  same  by  force  of  law  to 
be  accepted  as  a legal  tender  according  to  the  measurements  made 
with  this  new  stick,  and  thereby  discharge  obligations  that  were 
previously  contracted  and  considerations  given  based  upon  the  gold 
measurements. 

Let  us  present  the  matter  in  another  way,  in  a way  so  palpably 
clear  that  no  honest  granger  can  fail  to  see  the  point,  no  matter  how 
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little  he  may  have  studied  the  great  financial  question.  A fanner  m 
Dakota  or  Iowa  in  the  spring  of  the  year  desires  to  sow  a crop  of 
wheat.  He  has  no  seed  wheat,  His  more  fortunate  neighbor  h^  a 
surplus,  produced  by  his  honest  toil  from  the  year  before  The 
former  says  to  the  latter:  “Loan  me  100  bushels  of  wheat  with 
which  to  sow  my  crop,  and  when  I thresh  my  gram  in  the  fall  I will 
return  you  100  bushels  equally  good  in  lieu  of  what  you  loaned  me^ 
The  confiding  farmer  lets  his  neighbor  have  the  good  wheat.  The 
crop  is  raised,  but  somehow  oats  are  more  plentiful  than  wheat  A 
bushel  of  wheat  is  worth  60  cents,  and  a bushel  of  oats  is  worth  30 
cents  The  borrower  then  takes  to  the  lender  100  bushels  of  oats  in- 
stead of  wheat,  and  tenders  it  to  him  in  discharge  of  his  obligation  to 
return  wheat.  The  lender  says  : “This  is  oats.  I gave  you  wheat, 
and  I must  have  wheat  in  return,  or  its  equivalent.”  But  the 
borrower  says  : “ Oats  are  now  a legal  tender,  and  you  must  accept 
oats  or  you  get  nothing.”  His  neighbor  replies:  “This  is  an  out- 
rage ; you  are  not  an  honest  man  ; you  can  never  borrow  from  me 
again.”  “ But  hold,  ” says  the  borrower;  “do  you  not  know  that 
we  wheat  borrowers  were  more  numerous  than  you  wheat  lenders,  and 
when  w^e  found  that  to  be  the  case  we  got  the  Legislature  to  pass  a 
law  making  a bushel  of  oats  a legal  tender  for  all  debts,  dues,  and  de- 
mands made  for  every  bushel  of  grain  that  we  borrowed,  and,  hence, 

as  it  is  the  law,  you  cannot  complain  ? ” 

I submit  if  this  is  not  a fair  presentation  of  the  situation  to-day 

as  applied  to  those  advocates  of  the  use  of  debased  silver  to  discharge 
gold  debts.  Can  the  man  be  honest  who  discharges  his  wheat  debt 
with  oats  worth  half  or  less  than  what  he  borrowed  ? Likewise  can  a 
man  be  honest  who  attempts  to  pay  a debt  due  for  1,000  good  dollars 
that  he  borrowed  from  his  neighbor  by  giving  him  1,000  depreciated 
dollars  worth  less  than  the  former?  Should  any  such  law  ever  be 
enacted  it  should  at  least  expressly  provide  that  the  depreciated  payment 
should  not  apply  toward  the  discharge  of  a debt  contracted  prior  to  the 
ennctment  of  the  law.  Justitia. 
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The  following  appeared  in  The  Chicago  Chronicle^  on  the  morning 
of  July  9th,  1896,  being  the  day  upon  which  Mr.  Bryan  delivered  his 
speech  before  the  convention  and  the  day  before  his  nomination  ; 

PROTECT  THE  SMALL  CREDITORS. 


They  Should  Have  the  Same  Privileges  as  the  Big  Ones. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Chronicle. 

Chicago,  July  8. — At  this  time  it  seems  that  the  majority  of  our 
party  in  convention  assembled  favor  the  adoption  of  a free  silver 
coinage  plank  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  which,  in  effect,  means  a very 
radical  change  in  our  monetary  system  and  which  change  is  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  a strong  minority  of  the  democratic  party,  including 
the  writer. 

Having  for  many  years  past  in  the  state  of  Iowa  taken  an  active 
interest  in  trying  to  uphold  the  principles  of  that  party  upon  the 
stump,  through  the  press  and  to  a limited  extent  in  the  legisla- 
tive councils,  I feel  like  expressing  a few  thoughts  at  this  critical 
time  in  the  way  of  displaying  a danger  signal  and  making  what  seems 
to  me  a feasible  and  practical  suggestion. 

Reason  is  recognized  as  a great  lever  in  shaping  the  course  of 
individuals  as  well  as  of  governments,  but  I am  told  by  many  that 
the  silver  men  will  not  stop  at  this  time  to  reason  upon  the  great 
financial  question,  but  have  made  up  their  minds  to  act  regardless 
of  consequences.  This  statement  I am  loath  to  believe,  because  not 
later  than  yesterday  I found  many  silver-inclined  delegates  only  too 
willing  to  receive,  as  well  as  give,  reasons  on  this  all-important 
subject. 

This  being  true,  I venture  to  submit,  with  your  permission, 
through  the  columns  of  your  great  democratic  organ,  a suggestion, 
which,  I believe,  if  acted  upon  before  too  late,  will  save  an  incalcula- 
ble amount  of  distress  to  the  country  at  large  and  prevent  a stampede 
from  our  party,  which  cannot  but  terminate  in  defeat  which  might 
otherwise  end  in  a signal  victory. 

In  the  outset  let  me  say  it  is  my  individual  opinion  that  the 
enactment  of  a free  coinage  of  silver  law  at  a 16  to  1 ratio  will  result 
in  promptly  bringing  about  a depreciated  currency,  and,  in  practice, 
land  us  into  a state  of  silver  monometalism. 
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My  free  silver  friends  do  not  concur  in  this  conclusion,  yet  there 
are  countless  thousands  of  good  democrats  who  believes  as  I do. 

Is  it  advisable  to  drive  us  out  of  the  party  if  we  can  show  the 
silver  men  a way  whereby  they  can  test  their  theory  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  we  hold,  see  the  mistake  they  are  making  and  without 

suddenly  precipitating  a great  panic  upon  the  country  ? 

The  coming  contest  will  be  a business  one  in  which  men  will 
largely  desert  their  former  political  affiliations  to  vote  for  what  they 

deem  the  best  interests  of  our  common  country'. 

Assuming  now  for  the  sake  of  an  argument  that  the  silver  men 
are  right  in  their  claims,  that  remonetizing  silver  and  adopting  free 
coinage  thereof  will  not  result  in  a depreciated  currency  with  all  of 
its  disastrous  consequences,  what  objection  can  they  reasonably  have 
to  adding  to  the  financial  plank  they  are  about  to  adopt  something 

like  the  following : 

Provided  always  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  [the  contemplated 
taw~\  shall  not  apply  to  nor  be  construed  to  affect  contracts  entered  into 

and  existing  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Without  this  the  creditor  might  otherwise  be  compelled  to  accept 
from  the  debtor,  as  a legal  tender,  a depreciated  currency  in  discharge 
of  the  obligation  due  him  in  cases  where  the  contract  by  its  terms 
does  not  provide  for  payment  in  gold,  but  expressly  or  impliedly  in 

“lawfitl  money  of  the  United  States.” 

This,  in  substance,  or  a similar  provision,  will  allay  all  fear  of 
the  outcome  as  affecting  those  who  have  not  had  the  keen  foresight 
to  make  all  obligations  due  to  them  payable  in  gold,  but  who  had 
faith  in  the  government  and  its  continued  policy  to  uphold  a stable 

and  sound  currency. 

With  this  saving  clause  should  depreciated  currency  come,  as  a 
legal  tender,  it  will  place  those  who  had  faith  in  the  government’s 
sound  money  policy  on  the  same  footing  with  those  shrewd,  wealthy 
and  wily  money  loaners,  who  took  no  chances,  but  insisted  that  the 
bond  be  made  payable  in  gold  instead  of  ‘ ‘ lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,”  which  course  had  such  a great  tendency  to  bring 
about  our  present  uncomfortable,  and,  I might  say,  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  unrest  and  want  of  confidence. 

Such  a saving  clause  the  silver  majority  in  the  convention  can 
well  afford  to  consent  to,  as  they  have  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  by  so  doing,  if  their  theory  ultimately  proves  to  be  the  best 
one,  which  we  respectfully  submit  we  do  not  believe. 
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After  the  passage  of  the  law,  if  it  ever  passes,  the  people  ma.y 
then  make  their  contracts  under  its  provisions  and  all  will  be  well, 
but  let  me,  in  conclusion,  respectfully  beg  of  the  majority  not  to  take 
the  fatal  step  toward  free  coinage  of  silver  at  a fixed  ratio  without, 
at  the  same  time,  protecting  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small 
creditors  that  have  loaned  out  their  savings  of  a life-time,  depending 
upon  the  honor  of  the  nation  to  protect  and  respect  their  contracts 
and  to  do  nothing  which  would  compel  them  to  take  less  in  value 
than  they  originally  gave. 

If  the  change  must  come  let  the  masses  of  the  people  who  have 
small  holdings  be  at  least  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  so- 
called  “goldbugs,  ” who  have  made  their  paper  payable  in  gold. 
This  position,  to  my  mind,  is  reasonable  and  just  and  will  command 
the  respect  of  hundreds  of  thousands  who  would  otherwise  desert  the 
ranks  of  democracy,  if  democracy  means  free  silver  with  a depreciated 
currency,  without  regard  to  the  consequences  as  affecting  those  who 
made  their  contracts  with  an  abiding  faith  in  the  perpetuity  of  our 
national  honesty, 

If  the  change  must  come,  let  it  come  gradually,  and  with  due 
regard  to  existing  conditions,  and  by  this  course  will  the  party  con- 
tinue to  have  the  confidence  of  the  people,  otherwise  it  should  and 
will  forfeit  that  confidence.  J.  J.  Russell. 

When  the  convention  adjourned  it  was  generally  believed  that 
the  Hill  amendment  had  been  defeated.  This  was  also  my  opinion, 
but  as  the  excitement  was  great  and  the  noise  greater  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  hear  what  was  being  said  by  the  chairman  or  others.  I 
left  the  convention  hall  with  the  belief  that  the  amendment  was 
rejected,  and  also  with  the  firm  conviction  that  the  democratic  party 
was  doomed  to  encounter  inevitable  defeat. 

In  two  or  three  days  thereafter  an  editorial  appeared  in  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  commenting  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
and  said,  among  other  things,  in  substance,  that  the  convention  did, 
however,  do  one  thing  which  seemed  to  be  fair,  and  that  was  to  adopt, 
as  part  of  its  Platform,  the  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Hill  to  the 
financial  plank  which  saves  it  from  the  charge  of  open  repudiation 
of  all  contracts  now  existing.  This  paper  said  also  that  it  did  not 
believe  the  convention  was  in  good  faith  when  it  accepted  the 
amendment,  and  would,  no  doubt,  hereafter  disregard  its  provisions 
or  entirely  ignore  them.  I was  offended  at  the  time  at  this  gharge  of 
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want  of  good  faith,  and  told  the  editor  that  I was  sure  if  the  Hill 
amendment  was  now  a part  of  the  platform  its  provisions  would  be 
carried  out  and  that  no  democrat  could  reasonably  refuse  to  support 
the  ticket  nominated  on  the  ground  of  fear  of  the  disturbance  of 
existing  contracts.  But  I told  him  further  that  the  amendment  was 
defeated.  He  replied  : “ The  record  shows  its  adoption.  At  this 
statement  I began  to  take  courage  and  immediately  began  to  investi- 
gate the  truth  of  what  he  said. 

On  going  to  the  Palmer  House,  the  Headquarters  of  the  National 
Committee,  I found  that  Col.  Edward  B.  Dickinson,  the  official 
reporter  of  the  convention,  had  left  for  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  that  most  of  the  members  of  the  committee  had  also  gone  home. 
I found  three  of  them,  however,  but  none  of  them  could  tell  me 
whether  the  amendment  had  been  adopted  or  rejected.  Most  of  the 
Chicago  newspaper  reporters  declared  it  was  defeated.  As  I was  much 
interested  to  know  the  exact  truth,  there  was  nothing  left  for  me  to 
do  but  to  apply  to  the  only  official  source  then  known  to  me,  so  I 
prepared  a telegram  setting  torth  the  particular  amendment  in  full, 
and  caiised  it  to  be  sent  to  Col.  E.  B.  Dickinson,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
asking  him  to  state  whether  or  not  the  amendment  referred  to  was 
adopted.  His  reply  was  promptly  received,  saying;  “Yes,  the 
amendment  was  adopted,  and  to  be  inserted  immediately  following 
the  financial  plank  of  the  platform.” 

At  this  juncture  I felt  jubilant,  as  I then  was  almost  sure  we 
would  win  easily  in  the  great  contest  for  the  Presidency,  because  this 
would  take  the  wind  completely  out  of  the  republican  sails. 

I at  once  notified  Mr.  Bryan  of  the  state  of  the  record  and  of  our 
chances  now  to  win.  He  made  no  reply. 

A short  time  afterwards  the  platform  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
papers  containing  the  amendment.  It  was  printed  over  the  official 
signature  of  Edward  B.  Dickin.son  I was  then  happy,  because,  as  I 
thought,  the  danger  point  had  been  pas.sed  ; that  there  would  now  be 
an  united  democracy  ; that  the  millions  who  would  otherwise  desert 
the  party  would  remain  in  line  ; that  there  would  be  no  Indianapolis 
or  other  unfriendly  convention,  and  the  Nation  would  still  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  party  of  the  people. 

I at  once  sent  Mr.  Bryan  a copy  of  the  platform,  as  officially 
published,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  the  amendment  was 
probably  adopted  by  mistake,  but  if  a mistake  it  was  in  the  right 
direction  and  for  his  sake  and  the  sake  of  the  democratic  party  to 
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let  it  stand,  as  by  doing  so  he  would  be  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  by  expunging  or  eliminating  it  from  the 
platfoim  he  could  never  win. 

To  this  communication  he  made  no  reply.  As  I knew  I could 
not  myself  support  an  unqualified  demand  for  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  at  the  false  ration  of  16  to  1,  without  safeguarding 
the  millions  of  outstanding  contracts  made  on  the  basis  of  100  cents 
on  the  dollar,  and  held  by  what  I might  call  the  thrifty  poor  of  the 
Nation  who  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  the  gold  clause  in  their 
contracts,  and  as  I further  knew  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  good 
democrats  would  take  the  same  view  of  the  question,  I sought  dili- 
gently to  ascertain  Mr.  Bryan’s  position  and  addressed  to  him  an 
open  letter  through  the  columns  of  the  Times-Herald^  which  is  here 
given,  in  full,  together  with  the  editorial  comments  or  introductory 
remarks.  It  is  as  follows  ; 

POSERS  FOR  MR.  BRYAN. 


NOMINEE’S  OPINION  SOUGHT. 


He  Is  Asked  to  Construe  the  Hill  Financial  Amendment  to  the  Platform 
Relative  to  Contracts— An  Open  Letter  by  J.  J.  Russell. 

Senator  David  B.  Hill 's  tail  to  the  financial  plank  of  the  demo- 
cratic platform  continues  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  It  has 
been  declared  inconsistent  with  the  dominant  principle  of  the  plat- 
form and  it  has  been  branded  as  useless  and  meaningless.  A later 
assault  on  it  has  been  made  by  asserting  that  it  was  not  adopted  by 
the  convention. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  the  official  stenographer  has 
been  made,  and  they  show  that  the  Hill  amendment  was  properly 
adopted.  Senator  Hill  offered  a number  of  amendments  to  the  plat- 
form, and  on  some  of  them  demanded  a roll  call.  He  waived  that 
right  on  other  amendments,  which  were  put  to  a viva  voce  vote,  and 
his  tail  to  the  financial  plank  was  adopted  in  that  manner  without 
opposition. 

The  Hill  amendment  is  attached  to  the  plank  declaring  for  the 

free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  J 6 to  1,  and  it 
reads  as  follows ; 
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J?u/  it  should  be  carefully  provided  by  laiv,  at  the  same  time,  that 
any  change  in  the  monetary  standard  should  ?wt  apply  to  existing 

contracts. 

ISIany  free  silver  democrats  are  in  favor  of  repudiating  the  Hid 
amendment,  and  there  is  much  curiosity  as  to  the  attitude  of  Candi- 
date  Bryan  on  that  question. 

TEXT  OF  THE  INQUIRY. 

J.  J.  Russell,  a Chicago  lawyer,  formerly  a member  of  the  Iowa 
legislature,  has  been  credited  with  inspiring  the  Hill  amendment, 
and  he  has  written  an  open  letter  asking  Mr.  Bryan  to  define  his 
position.  The  letter  is  as  follows  ; 

Chicago,  III.,  July  16,  1896. 

Hon.  William  J.  Bryan,  Democratic  Presidential  Nominee,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Dear  Sir: — ...  • • i 

As  a life-long  democrat  and  heretofore  believing  in  the  principles 

of  the  democratic  party,  I venture,  at  this  critical  and  opportune  time, 
to  address  to  you  an  open  lerter  on  a most  important  subject  im- 
portant to  your  candidacy,  as  well  as  to  the  democratic  party  and  the 
whole  country  at  large. 

The  financial  plank  of  the  platform  upon  which  you  are  supposed 
to  stand,  as  amended  on  the  motion  of  Senator  Hill  of  New  York,  is 

as  fol  low's ; 

“ We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  gold  and 
silver  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1 without  waiting  for  the 
consent  of  any  other  nation.  We  demand  that  the  standard  silver 
dollar  shall  be  a full  legal  tender,  equally  with  gold,  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  and  we  favor  such  legislation  as  will  prevent  for 
the  future  the  demonetization  of  any  kind  of  legal  tender  money 
by  private  contract.  But  it  should  be  carefully  provided  by  law  at 
the  same  time  that  any  change  in  the  monetary  standard  should  not 
apply  to  existing  contracts  ’ ’ 

The  words  in  the  last  sentence  constitute  what  was  added  by  the 
convention  to  the  plank  originally  reported  by  the  majority  of  the 
committee. 

BRYAN’S  WORDS  RECALLED. 

In  your  speech  in  the  convention,  before  the  platform  was 
adopted,  in  speaking  upon  this  point  raised  by  the  New  York  sena- 
tor, you  said  ; 
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“ The  gentleman  from  New  York  says  that  he  will  propose  an 
amendment,  providing  that  this  change  in  our  law  shall  not  affect 
contracts  already  made.  Let  me  remind  him  there  is  no  intention  of 
affecting  those  contracts  which,  according  to  the  present  laws,  are 
made  payable  in  gold.  But  if  he  means  to  say  that  we  cannot  change 
our  monetary  system  without  protecting  those  who  have  loaned 
money  before  the  change  was  made,  I want  to  ask  him  where,  in  law 
or  in  morals,  he  can  find  authority  for  not  protecting  the  debtors 
when  the  act  of  1873  was  passed,  but  now  insists  that  we  must  protect 
the  creditors. 

In  what  you  said  you  do  not  deny  the  justice  of  the  claim  that 
existing  contracts  should  be  exempted  from  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
change  in  our  monetary  system,  if  the  same  should  result  in  the 
establishment  of  a legal  tender  depreciated  currency ; nor  did  you 
say  you  were  opposed  to  such  a saving  clause,  but  answered  him  by 
asking  a question  which  he  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
reply  to. 

It  is  not  a sufficient  answer  to  say  that  because  an  alleged  crime 
was  committed  in  1873,  hence,  we  should  commit  another  crime  in 
1896  or  1897.  This  is  not  democratic  doctrine,  nor  is  it  Christian 
doctrine. 

What  I want  to  know  now,  in  view  of  the  amendment  which  was 
adopted  by  the  convention,  and  to  be  inserted  immediately  after  the 
financial  plank  in  the  platform,  and  what  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  democrats,  as  well  as  republicans,  would  like  to  know  is  this  ; 

1.  If  you  are  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  will  you 
favor  the  insertion  of  a saving  clause  in  the  proposed  act  changing 
the  present  monetary  standard,  so  that  in  case  the  change  results  in 
bringing  about  a depreciated  currency,  those  who  have  made  con- 
tracts under  the  existing  law  will  not  be  compelled  to  take  a dollar 
in  discharge  of  the  debt  of  less  value  than  the  present  standard  ? 

2.  If  you  are  elected  and  an  act  passes  the  house  and  senate 
changing  the  present  monetary  system  without  containing  the  saving 
clause  named  or  its  equivalent,  according  to  its  spirit  and  intention, 
will  you  veto  such  an  act  ? 

POSSIBLE  LOSS  TO  CREDITORS. 

3.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  right,  morally,  to  make  such  a 
radical  change,  if  the  effect  of  the  change  would  be  to  force  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  creditors  to  accept  from  their  debtors  less  in  value 
than  they  gave  while  contracting  in  good  faith  under  existing  laws  ? 
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4.  If  you  do  not  favor  the  clause  named,  by  which  the  creditor 
will  be  protected,  will  you  kindly  give  your  reasons  for  opposing  its 
provisions  ? 

In  order  to  prove  to  you  that  it  is  not  out  of  idle  curiosity  I 
address  you  on  this  subject,  let  me  assure  you  that  so  far  as  I know 
the  idea  of  protecting  contracts  by  a saving  clause  in  the  democratic 
platform  originated  with  me,  and  I requested  Senator  Hill,  the  night 
before  it  was  adopted,  to  offer  the  amendment.  My  reasons  were 
published  in  the  Chicago  Chfonicle,  July  9,  before  the  platform  was 
adopted,  in  a letter  of  date  July  8,  which  I here  attach  for  your 
consideration. 

J.  J.  Russei.1.. 

The  letter  here  referred  to  will  be  found  in  this  pamphlet  begin- 
ing  on  7. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  on  July  14th,  1890,  and  on  a former 
occasion  also,  congress  declared  it  to  be  “the  established  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  at  a parity  with  each  other 
upon  the  present  legal  ration,  or  such  ration  as  may  be  provided  by 
law.*’ 

My  position  is  that  the  coinage  of  silver,  under  the  Bryan  propo- 
sition, means  individual  coinage,  as  distinct  from  government  coinage. 
It  permits  the  individuals  to  fix  the  volume  of  silver  currency  ad 
libitum  and  that,  too,  upon  a grossly  false  ration  of  16  to  1 while  the 
true  ratio  is  32  to  1.  As  the  government  will  not  be  back  of  and 
supporting  the  dollar  thus  coined  it  must  fall  to  its  bullion  value, 
and  hence,  if  given  legal  tender  qualities  would  work  incalculable 
harm. 
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From  the  Chicago  Record’s  Free  Silver  Coinage  Debate.  (Page  32). 

“HONOR  AND  BANKRUPTCY.” 

(Mr.  J.  J.  Russell  of  Chicago,  an  ex-member  of  the  Iowa  legis- 
lature, prepared  the  amemdment  relating  to  existing  contracts  offered 
by  Senator  Hill  at  the  Chicago  convention). 

The  following  editorial  comment  recently  appeared  in  the  News- 
Tribune,  an  Iowa  paper  of  much  local  influence:  Our  former  towns- 

man, theHon.  J.  J.  Russell,  of  Chicago,  the  putative  author  of  the 
amendment  to  the  financial  plank  offered  by  that  masterful  leader  of 
the  minority  in  the  Coliseum  convention.  Senator  Hill,  claims  per- 
sistently that  the  amendment  was  adopted  and  not  rejected.  If  the 
writer’s  recollection  serves  him  rightly  this  amendment,  in  common 
with  all  others  offered  by  the  distinguished  gentlemen  from  New 
York,  was  rejected  and  the  majority  report  adopted,  as  first  read  by 
Senator  Jones.  Reports  at  the  time  were  to  that  effect,  and  certain  it 
is  that  it  was  in  diametric  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  controlling 
element  of  the  convention.  The  amendment  was  this:  But  it 

should  be  carefully  provided  by  law,  at  the  same  time,  that  any  change 
in  the  money  standard  should  7iot  apply  to  existing  contracts,'"''  It  is 
stated  in  an  open  letter  of  Mr.  Russell  to  the  democratic  nominee  for 
president  that  the  official  stenographer’s  report  shows  its  adoption 
and  wants  to  know  what  he  is  going  to  do  about  it.  Probably  noth- 
ing. The  earnest,  sincere  and  patriotic  men  in  charge  of  the  demo- 
cratic campaign  would  not  be  bound  by  it  for  a moment  if  victory 
perches  on  their  efforts.  The  will  of  the  convention  was  unmistak- 
able, and  democratic  success  in  November  means  free  silver  coinage 
or  nothing.  ” 

If  the  sentiment  expressed  above  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
the  Hill  amendment  (even  admitting  its  adoption  by  the  convention) 
be  the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  followers,  then  the  people  of 
this  country  must  wake  up  soon  to  a realization  of  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  because  it  seems  apparent  that  the  scheme  means 
repudiation. 

The  platform  has  been  recently  published  in  full  over  the  signa- 
ture of  Edward  B.  Dicknson,  the  official  reporter  of  the  convention, 
and  it  contains  the  amendment  pertaining  to  the  exemption  of  exist- 
ing contracts  from  the  effects  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  money 
standard  and  is  inserted  in  its  proper  place,  immediately  following 
^he  financial  plank  of  the  platform.  In  an  interview  had  a few  days 
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ago  at  Washington,  D.C.,  with  Senator  Jones,  chairman  of  the  nation- 
al committee,  he  denies  the  adoption  of  the  amendment.  With  this 
situation  it  behooves  every  citizen  who  expects  to  vote  to  ascertain 
definitely  two  things — first,  whether  the  platform,  as  ofl&cially  pub- 
lished, is  the  acknowledged  platform  of  the  party  ; and  second, 
whether  Mr.  Bryan  will  solemnly  and  publicly  pledge  himself  to  be 
governed,  if  elected  president,  by  the  provisions  of  the  platform  as 
amended. 

We  have  had  already  during  our  national  existence,  I think, 
abont  three  different  United  States  bankruptcy  laws,  by  which  a 
debtor  could  be  discharged  from  his  prior  indebtedness  by  paying  less 
than  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  be  permitted  to  begin  life  anew,  but 
in  order  to  receive  this  immunity  two  things  had  to  be  made  to  appear, 
first,  that  he  be  an  insolvent  debtor,  and  second,  that  he  turn  over  to 
his  creditors  all  of  his  assets. 

The  passage  of  the  law  proposed,  without  exempting  prior  con- 
tracts, plainly  stated,  means  the  passage  of  a general  bankrupt  act 
allowing  every  debtor  to  settle  in  full  for  about  53  cents  on  the  dollar, 
without  regard  to  his  ability  or  inability  to  pay  in  full.  No  more 
important  question  was  ever  presented  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
American  people. 

The  congress  of  the  United  States,  on  Feb.  25,  1862,  while  in  the 
midst  of  civil  war,  by  law,  authorized  the  issue  of  $150,000,000  of 
United  States  treasury  notes  and  made  them  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  except  for  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the 
bonds.  These  notes,  commonly  called  greenbacks,  went  into  general 
circulation.  About  two  years  before  the  passage  of  the  law  a woman 
in  Kentucky  of  the  name  of  Hepburn  borrowed  from  a man  of  the 
name  of  Griswold  something  over  $11,000  in  coin.  When  the  debt 
was  sought  to  be  collected,  greenbacks  were  worth  about  40  cents 
on  the  dollar.  She  tendered  to  her  creditor,  not  the  kind  of  money 
she  borrowed,  but  the  deprecated  greenbacks,  which  the  creditor  re-  I 
fused  to  accept,  as  to  do  so  would  cause  him  to  stand  a shrinkage  of 
some  $6,600,  and  on  the  further  ground  that  the  law  passed  by  con- 
gress, making  the  greenbacks  a legal  tender  in  discharge  of  obliga- 
tions contracted  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  was  unconstitu- 
tional. This  case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  furnished  to  that  august  tribunal  for  decision  the  most  important 
question  ever  presented  to  it  during  our  history.  By  a divided  court. 

Chief  Justice  Chase  delivering  the  majority  opinion  and  Justice  Miller 
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a powerful  dissenting  opinion,  the  legal-tender  clause  was  held  un- 
constitutional. But  on  May  1,  1871,  and  within  about  fifteen  months 
after  its  former  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  itself  on  this 
great  question,  again  by  a divided  court,  sustaining  the  legal-tender 
clause  in  the  act  of  congress  as  constitutional,  and  such  has  been  the 
law  ever  since  that  time.  The  first  case  is  entitled  ‘ ‘ Hepburn  vs. 
Griswold,”  reported  in  8th  Wallace,  page  603,  and  the  case  in  which 
it  reversed  itself  is  the  case  of  ‘‘Knox  vs.  Lee”  and  ‘‘Parker  vs. 
Davis,”  decided  together,  and  reported  in  12th  Wallace,  page  457. 

In  conclusion  let  me  present  what  I regard  as  an  object  lesson 
showing  the  operation  of  the  proposed  law  and  its  effect  upon  the 
people  should  it  become  a law  without  the  clause  exempting  prior 
contracts  from  its  effect.  P.  D.  Armour  is  a wealthy  man.  He  has 
an  elevator  used  for  the  storage  of  wheat.  One  thousand  farmers 
place  in  that  elevator  each,  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  accept  a certifi- 
cate of  deposit,  which  might  read  as  follows  : 

‘‘This  is  to  certify  that  John  Smith  has  deposited  in  my  elevator 
1,000  bushels  of  wheat,  which  I agree  to  deliver  to  him  on  demand  on 
the  surrender  of  this  certificate.  ” Signed. 

At  the  time  the  wheat  was  received  by  Mr.  Armour  and  the  cer- 
tificates issued  for.it,  by  the  laws  of  Illinois  the  standard  bushel  of 
wheat  contained  sixty  pounds  and  the  certificates  were  issued  on 
that  basis.  Subsequently  a sentiment  grew  up  which  favored  a 
change  in  the  standard  by  which  thirty  pounds  of  wheat  should  be 
regarded  a bushel  and  that  the  new  standard  of  thirty  pounds  to  the 
bushel  should  be  accepted  in  the  discharge  of  all  debts  contracted  for 
the  delivery  of  wheat.  In  other  words  be  a legal  tender. 

After  the  passage  of  the  law  the  holders  of  the  certificates  present 
them  to  Mr.  Armour,  asking  the  delivery  of  the  wheat.  He  dis- 
charges the  obligation  by  delivering  thirty  pounds  to  the  bushel  in- 
stead of  sixty,  because  he  can  legally  do  so.  Will  those  who  favor 
the  change  of  our  present  money  standard  explain  the  difference  in 
the  two  cases,  or  tell  whether  Mr.  Armour  or  the  holder  of  the  certifi- 
cates get  the  worse  of  the  deal  ? 

If  Mr.  Armour  gains  by  the  deal  just  one-half  of  the  wheat  which 
he  received,  and  which  he  is  allowed  by  the  law  to  retain  in  his  ele- 
vator as  his  property,  after  redeeming  his  outstanding  certificates, 
what  would  be  the  difference  between  the  effect  on  those  depositors 

and  1,000  depositors  who  may  each  have  deposited  $1,000  in  a savings 
bank,  in  gold  or  its  equivalent,  and  who  will  be  obliged,  after  the 
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From  the  Chicago  Record’s  Free  Silver  Coinage  Debate,  page  82. 

THE  CREDITOR’S  POSITION. 

‘ ‘ In  the  Record  of  Aug.  8 appeared  an  article  by  me  which  I had 
sincerely  hoped  some  gentleman  with  free-silver  proclivities  would 
attempt  to  answer,  but  I have  not  yet  discovered  that  any  such 
attempt  has  been  made.  In  the  the  Record  of  Aug.  17,  Robert  Lind- 
'blom  undertakes  to  dispose  of  my  position  on  this  great  question,  by 
saying : ‘ ‘And  when  J.  J.  Russell  tries  to  befog  the  issue  by  asking  how 
people  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Armour  change  the  size  of  a bushel 
when  he  returns  the  wheat  he  has  received  in  store  he  (Mr.  Russell) 
is  insulting  the  intelligence  of  his  readers.”  Mr.  Lindblom  further 
says  : ‘ ‘ Nobody  proposes  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  constitutional 

dollar,  the  silver  dollar,  the  only  unit  of  value  established  prior  to 
1873,  but  we  propose  to  give  the  people  the  same  rights  as  Mr. 
Armour — namely,  to  redeem  their  contracts  in  the  cheapest  way  to 
them.” 

My  position  in  the  article  referred  to  may  insult  the  intelligence 
of  some  readers,  but  I have  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  which 
it  insults  is  few  indeed.  I have  constantly  maintained  that  if  any 
change,  such  as  is  proposed,  should  be  made  in  our  money  standard 
in  the  future,  under  no  circumstances  should  it  be  done  without  at 
the  same  time  exempting  existing  contracts  or  contracts  entered  into 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  proposed  law,  from  the  effects  of  such  sud- 
den and  radical  change. 

It  was  this  motive  that  induced  me  to  write  an  amendment  to 
the  proposed  plank  of  the  platform  and  give  it  to  Senator  Hill  with 
the  request  that  he  offer  it  to  the  Chicago  convention,  which  he  did, 
and  which  I had  hoped  for  the  sake  of  the  party  and  the  people  and  the 
country  would  be  adopted.  The  oflhcial  stenographer  of  the  conven- 
tion said  it  was  adopted;  but  the  national  committee  at  its  meeting  held 
in  New  York,  in  passing  upon  the  provisions  of  the  platform  upon 
which  Mr.  Bryan  stands,  rejected  the  amendment  in  toto.  Mr.  Bryan 
himself  in  his  speech  in  the  convention  before  his  nomination,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Hill’s  statement  that  he  wonld  offer  an  amendment  to 
exempt  existing  contracts,  denied  the  justice  or  morality  of  the  propo- 
sition by  saying  : ‘ ‘ I want  to  ask  him  (Senator  Hill)  where  in  law 

or  in  morals  he  can  find  authority  for  not  protecting  the  debtors  when 
the  act  of  1873  was  passed,  but  now  insists  that  we  must  protect  the 
creditors.” 


passage  of  the  proposed  free-silver  act,  to  take  silver  dollars  of  about 
^ half  the  value  according  to  the  standard  governing  values  at  the  time 
they  made  their  deposit  ? 

I fancy  some  one  replying  in  regard  to  the  wheat  deal,  that  the 
legislature  of  Illinois  could  not  pass  such  a law,  as  it  would  be  one 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  which  is  forbidden  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  This  point,  .so  far  as  the  state  is  con- 
cerned, would  be  well  taken,  and  while  the  legislature  would  have  the 
unqestioned  right  to  change  the  standard  bushel  from  sixty  to  thirty 
pounds,  yet  the  courts  would  hold  that  the  act  did  not  apply,  nor 
could  it  affect  contracts  which  were  entered  into  prior  to  its  passage. 
But  such  would  not  be  the  case  where  the  law  is  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibits  congress  from  passing  a 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  This  provision  only  pro- 
hibits the  states  from  doing  so,  but  does  not  apply  to  congress.  It 
may  pass  such  a law,  and  has  often  done  so,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  as  is  plainly  shown  in  the  legal  tender  cases, 
will  sustain  it,  as  the  court  is  now  constituted.  Hence,  the  necessity 
of  the  recognition  of  the  Hill  amendment,  and  of  its  vast  importance 
should  the  free-silver-unlimited-coinage  sentiment  prevail  at  the 

coming  election.  ” 

J.  J.  Russell. 
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Thus,  what  I have  contended  for  and  shall  continue  to  contend  for 
is  denied  by  Mr.  Bryan  and  by  the  national  committee  of  the  party 
to  which  I have  always  belonged,  and  I now  say,  unhesitatingly, 
after  specially  and  particularly  on  two  different  occasions  caBing  Mr. 
Bryan’s  attention  to  the  awful  importance  of  the  recognition  of  an 
exempting  clause  in  the  proposed  law  authorizing  the  free  and  un- 
limited coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  1,  that  the  scheme,  in  my  judgment, 
means  repudiation  of  outstanding  obligations  and  financial  destruc-  / 

tion  to  the  majority  of  the  common  people  of  our  nation. 

Let  us  see  for  a moment  whether  in  fact  my  position  is  such  as  to 
insult  the  intelligence  of  my  readers.  William  J.  Strong  is  in  favor 
of  free  coinage.  He  has  written  a pamphlet  entitled  “The  Dollar 
We  Promised  to  Pay.  ’ ’ He  is  not  only  a free  silverite,  but  must  also 
be  in  the  opinion  of  other  free-silver  men,  a prominent  one.  The  fact 
that  he  wrote  a little  book  on  the  subject  would  not,  in  my  judgment, 
prove  his  prominence,  but  the  fact  that  he  was  selected  of  all  other 
men  to  introduce  Mr.  Bryan  to  his  Chicago  audience  on  Aug.  8,  tends 
to  prove  that  he  is  regarded  by  his  party  as  a man  of  some  standing 
and  what  he  might  say  should  not  insult  their  intelligence. 

I am  willing  to  take  part  of  what  he  says  as  the  strongest  pos- 
sible proof  of  the  justice,  equity,  fairness  and  morality  of  the  position 
that  I am  contending  for.  On  page  12  of  his  pamphlet,  in  speaking 
of  the  effect  on  contracts  which  the  passage  of  the  proposed  law 
changing  our  money  standard  would  have,  he  says:  “ There  are 

undoubtedly,  a few  of  the  moneyed  class  who  have  loaned  money 
since  silver  was  demonetized  and  not  made  their  bonds  and  mortgages 
payable  in  gold,  and  the  remonetization  of  silver  would,  undoubtedly, 
work  an  injustice  on  the  few  so  situated  ; but  their  number  is  so  few 
and  the  amount  of  their  bonds  so  small  compared  with  the  debts  that 
have  been  increased  by  the  demonetization  of  silver  that  this  should 

not  stand  in  the  way  of  remonetizing  silver.’’ 

So  it  is  conceded  by  Mr  Strong  that  all  those  who  have  loaned 
any  money  since  1873  and  who  have  not  taken  the  precaution  to  have 
the  promises  to  them  made  payable  in  gold  will,  if  free-silver  is 
adopted,  undoubtedly  be  hurt.  The  justification  which  he  offers  for 
the  perpetration  of  this  act  of  injustice  upon  them  is  that  they  are  few 
in  number  who  have  not  resorted  to  the  “gold  clause.  On  this 
point  of  numbers  I decidedly  beg  leave  to  differ  with  Mr.  Strong. 

I will  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  creditor  classes  in  this  country 
to-day,  numerically  considered,  are  not  protected  by  the  gold  clause 
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in  their  contracts.  In  proof  of  the  statement  I make,  let  any  man  o 
woman  who  has  a dollar  due  him  or  her  ask  the  question  : Have  I 

taken  the  precaution  to  make  the  person  who  owes  me  promise  to 
pay  in  gold  ? Have  my  friends  and  relatives  taken  this  precaution 
If  I have  not,  and  if  those  who  are  near  tome  have  not  then  am 
going  to  vote  or  let  them  vote  for  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  and 
thereby,  as  Mr.  Strong  would  put  it,  “undoubtedly  work  an  in- 

iustice’’ on  myself  and  upon  them?  , , m 

' Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  “ goldbug  ” who  has  the  gold 
clause  in  his  contract  is  going  to  be  protected,  but  the  industrious, 
confiding  and  thrifty  person  who  believed  that  our  nation  won  d con- 
tinue to  maintain  its  sound  money  policy  is  going  to  be  compelled  by 
this  present  scheme  to  stand  a shrinkage,  according  to  the  present 
price  of  silver,  of  47  cents  on  the  dollar,  or  what  would  be  about  equa 

to  the  loss  of  eight  years  interest  on  the  principal. 

The  person  who  had  faith  in  the  honesty  of  the  government  is 

going  to  be  hurt,  if  the  change  is  made,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one- 
Llf  of  his  or  her  book  accounts,  due  bills,  notes,  warrants,  mortgages 
or  bonds,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  the  shrewd  money-lenders,  whose 
scalps  the  free  silverites  are  after,  are  going  to  escape  because  they 
showed  their  want  of  faith  in  the  government  by  anticipating  the 
present  attack  on  the  currency  of  the  country  and  made  their  holdinp 
payable  in  the  recognized  money  of  the  world,  gold.  They  are  to  be 
protected.  On  this  point  let  me  quote  the  language  of  Mr.  Bryan 
himself  in  the  Chicago  convention  while  replying  to  Senator  Hi  . 
-Let  me  remind  him.  (Hill)  that  there  is  no  intention  of  affecting 
those  contracts  which;  according  to  the  present  laws,  are  made  pay- 

Mr  Lindbloin  says  no  body  proposes  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
silver  dollar.  I grant  this,  but  somebody  proposes  to  reduce  the 
value  of  it,  which  is  just  as  bad,  and  then  make  it  a full  legal  tender 
to  discharge  a debt  contracted  under  a law  when  it  had  full  value,  or 
the  purchasing  power  of  100  cents.  He  says  that  they  propose  to 
redeem  their  contracts  in  the  cheapest  way  to  them,  and  when  I try 
to  illustrate  the  unmitigated  wrong  and  injustice  of  the  proposition 
by  showing  a promise  to  deliver  a certain  number  of  bushels  of  wheat, 
when  the  standard  bushel  at  the  time  of  the  contract  was  sixty 
pounds,  and  then  discharging  the  contract  by  delivering  thnty 
pounds,  under  a supposed  change  of  law,  he  thinks  I insult  the  in- 

telligence  of  my  readers. 
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I know  of  but  two  ways  to  keep  two  different  kinds  of  dollars 
on  a parity  with  each  other.  The  first  is  to  put  into  each  one  the 
same  amount  of  intrinsic  value,  commercially  estimated,  and  the 
second  way  is  for  the  government,  where  they  are  not  equal  intrinsi- 
cally, to  promise  the  holder  to  make  good  what  the  less  valuable  one 
lacks  to  make  it  as  desirable  as  the  better  one,  and  to  faithfully  keep 
that  promise.  This  would  be  bimetallism.  But  bimetallism  is 
not,  according  to  Mr.  Lindblom,  what  is  wanted,  as  this  would  not 
afford  the  cheapest  way  to  redeem  their  contracts.  To  say  that  it  is 
bimetallism  to  have  in  circulation  one  coin  of  the  face  value  of  a 
dollar  that  will  buy  two  bushels  of  wheat  and  another  coin  of  the 
same  face  value  that  will  buy  but  one  bushel  of  wheat  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  is  about  as  reasonable  as  for  one  to  say  that  he  saw  a 
white  blackbird.  J.  j.  RussEi.!.. 
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QUERIES  FOR  MR.  BRYAN. 


J.  J.  RUSSELL,  A CHICAGO  ATTORNEY,  PUTS  PERTINENT 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  MONEY. 

1 

Something  For  Voters  to  Think  Over — The  Nebraska  Man  Cannot  Well 

Afford  to  Ignore  the  Local  Man’s  Letter. 


Mr.  William  M.  Hoyt,  of  the  wholesale  grocer’s  firm  of  W.  M. 
Hoyt  & Co.,  has  contributed  a house  and  lot  valued  at  f 18, 000  to 
Candidate  Bryan’s  campaign  fund. 

Another  Chicagoan  wants  to  contribute  a 160  acre  farm  to  Mr. 
Bryan  and  his  cause  if  the  latter  will  give  him  light  on  certain  points 
involved  in  the  free  silver  issue.  The  gentleman  is  Mr.  J.  J.  Russell, 
167  Dearborn  street.  Mr.  Russell  is  a lawyer  of  standing  and  is  well 
known  as  a democrat.  He  wrote  the  Hill  amendment  to  the  Chicago 
platform,  which  was  defeated  under  the  influence  of  a Bryan  speech. 
Mr.  Russell  is  very  much  in  earnest  and  has  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Bryan  : 

“Chicago,  III.,  Oct.  24,  1896. 

“The  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Presidential  candidate. 

‘ ‘Dear  Sir  : — As  a lifelong  democrat,  with  my  present  light  and 
in  my  own  interest  as  a citizen,  I desire  your  defeat  because  of  the 
position  you  take  and  the  principles  and  policies  which  you  advocate. 

‘ ‘ I have  watched  your  speeches,  but  somehow  you  do  not  discuss 
the  questions  involved  in  the  controversy,  but  persist  in  pushing 
forward  which  seem  to  me  false  issues.  If  you  can  satisfactorily 
answer  the  questions  which  I here  propose  to  you,  you  will  certainly 
receive  m5'  hearty  support,  feeble  though  it  be.  As  I am  not  a 
money  lender  I have  no  money  to  offer  as  an  inducement.  I have 
considerable  real  estate  and  am  awfully  anxious  to  have  some 
policy  adopted  which  will  permit  me  to  do  business  in  the  future  and 
enable  me  to  make  some  money.  If  I believed  in  your  theory  I 
would  certainly  want  you  elected.  I would  gladly  give  a farm  to 
know  what  would  be  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  With  this 

frame  of  mind  I here  state  that  I will  deed  160  acres  of  good  land  in 
Dakota,  within  three  miles  of  a railroad  station,  the  station  being  a 
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nice  little  town  in  Steele  county,  to  you  or  to  the  chairman  of  j'^our 
committee,  or  to  any  person  whom  you  may  name,  ifyouwill,  in 
writing,  fully,  fairly  and  comprehensively  answer  each  one  of  the 
questions  which  I here  propound,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
stated,  and  furnish  me  within  five  days  from  this  date  your 
answers  thereto  in  writing. 

“ If  you  say  you  will  attempt  to  answer  them  on  those  conditions 
I will  place  the  deed  in  trust  for  you  in  any  Chicago  bank  you  may 
designate,  to  be  delivered  to  you  when  I shall  have  received  your 
answers. 

“The  only  condition  which  I desire  to  impose  is  that  the  answers 
be  made  as  indicated  above  and  in  good  faith.  I will  leave  the 
question  of  compliance  on  your  part  to  any  three  gentlemen  you 
may  name,  even  from  your  own  party,  if  they  be  men  who  hold  now 
or  ever  have  held  the  position  of  governor,  judge  of  the  Circuit  or 
County  Court,  or  any  three  gentlemen  who  are  now  regarded  as 
reliable  Chicago  business  men. 

Yours,  very  respectful lly, 

“ J,  J.  RUSSEIvI.- 

“ 167  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.” 

The  questions  are  as  follows  : 

Q.  1.  You  have  stated  many  times  in  your  speeches  that  the 
great  question  in  the  contest  is  whether  or  not  this  country  has  a 
right  to  make  its  own  laws.  Please  name,  if  you  can,  a single  man 
or  woman  in  the  United  States  of  average  intelligence  who  has 
within  the  last  one  hundred  years  ever  denied  our  right  to  legislate 
for  ourselves. 

Q.  2.  If  you  cannot  name  one,  then  what  do  you  mean  by  rais- 
ing a question  which  is  entirely  irrelevant  and  which  has  no  bearing 
whatever  upon  the  controversy. 

Q.  3.  Will  you  admit  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  government 
to  fix  the  rate  at  which  products  between  its  citizens  shall  be 
exchanged  ? 

Q.  4.  Is  it  not  true  that  when  money  is  once  established  and  in 
general  circulation  among  the  people  that  any  change  in  the  standard 
of  quality,  weight  or  fineness  interferes,  if  the  same  be  made  a legal 
tender,  with  contracts  entered  into  before  such  change  ? 

Q.  5.  If  a coin  be  current  in  a country  and  have  a well-under- 
stood value,  intrinsically,  and  government  steps  in  and  gives  it  a 


much  greater  legal-tender  power,  does  it  not  enable  debtors  to  per- 
petrate a great  wrong  upon  creditors  ? 

Q.  6.  In  colonial  days  a Spanish  coin  called  a dollar  came  into 
general  circulation.  It  was  tested  by  the  British  mint  and  found  to 
contain  the  same  amount  of  silver  as  four  shillings  and  six  pence  of 
English  money.  A great  many  debts  had  been  contracted  by  the 
colonists  and  obligations  entered  into  calling  for  “shillings,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  dollar  pay  more  than  the  weight  would 
warrant,  the  Virginia  colony  declared  by  law  that  the  piece  contained 
six  shillings  ; New  York  and  Massachusetts  declared  that  it  contained 
eight;  Pennsylvania,  seven  shillings  and  six  pence,  and  South  Caro- 
lina said  by  law  that  it  contained  just  what  it  did— four  shillings  and 
six  pence.  By  this  legal  trick  hundreds  of  creditors  were  deprived 
of  the  difference  between  the  false  value  and  the  true  value ; for 
instance  in  the  New  York  Colony  of  about  45  per  cent,  of  their 
dues.  Now,  do  you  say  that  the  course  pursued  by  those  colonists 
who  had  the  law-making  power,  in  calling  4 shillings  by  law  eight 
shillings  was  an  honest  course,  and  do  you  justify  such  action  ? 

Q.  7.  If  you  say  that  such  conduct  was  disreputable,  dishonest, 
dishonorable  and  unjustifiable,  please  explain  how  you  propose  to 
put  50  cents  worth  of  silver  into  a coin  and  by  law  call  it  100  cents 
and  make  it  a legal  tender  at  the  same  time  for  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  applicable  alike  to  contracts  existing  before  the  change, 
and  then  call  it  reputable,  honest,  honorable,  justifiable  and  wise 

legislation  ? 

Q.  8.  The  men  who  participated  in  the  early  colonial  day  frauds 
were  afterwards  subjected  to  all  manner  of  ridicule  and  contumely  by 
their  fellow- citizens  ; now  what  reason  have  you  to  believe  that  men 
clothed  with  authority  to  make  laws  can  falsify  the  value  of  a piece 
of  metal,  such  as  adopting  a ratio  of  16  to  1,  w’hen  the  true  ratio  is 
32  to  1,  and  making  the  same  a legal  tender,  applicable  to  prior  con- 
tracts as  well  as  subsequent,  and  expect  afterw'ard  to  escape  seeing 
themselves  hung  in  effigy  by  an  outraged  people  ? 

Q.  9.  Is  not  the  money  which  we  now  have  among  our  people  as 
good  as  an5’  money  used  by  any  people  in  any  country  ? 

Q.  10.  On  general  principles  do  you  not  believe  that  it  is  well  to 
hold  fast  to  a fairly  satislactory  system  of  finance  until  we  are  almost 

certain  that  what  is  proposed  is  better  ? 

Q.  11.  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  prove  satisfactory  to  our 
people  or  be  to  the  best  interests  of  this  nation,  to  have  two  kinds  of 
money  with  unequal  purchasing  power? 
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Q.  12.  Does  the  mere  stamp  of  the  government  placed  upon  a 
coin  give  it  any  more  value,  substantially,  than  it  has  without  such 
stamp  ? 

Q.  13.  If  you  answer  “no”  to  the  last  question,  they  why 
should  412}4  grains  of  standard  silver  be  equal  to  825  grains  of 
standard  silver,  which  is  the  equivalent  in  value  now  of  one  gold 
dollar  ? 

Q.  14.  Do  you  think  that  if  two  disks  or  coins  of  silver  were  both 
stamped  “one  dollar”  by  the  government,  and  both  given  legal- 
tender  qualities  to  that  amount,  they  would  have  the  same  purchasing 
power  as  distinguished  from  debt-paying  power,  if  the  one  contained 
412^  grains  and  the  other  825  grains  of  standard  silver  ? 

Q.  15.  If  you  answer  “no  ” to  the  above  questions,  then  why 
would  not  the  larger  dollar  be  better  in  tlie  hands  of  a hungry  man 
than  the  smaller  one,  if  the  larger  will  buy  for  him  double  the  amount 
of  bread  and  meat  the  smaller  one  will  ? 

Q.  16.  If  your  reply  is  that  the  larger  will  buy  more  food  and 
clothes  than  the  smaller  one,  but  that  the  smaller  one  will  pay  just  as 
much  debt  incurred  by  prior  contract,  then  can  it  truthfully  be  said 
that  one  is  just  as  good  as  the  other  for  the  man  who  is  not  in  debt, 
but  who  has  to  buy  the  comforts  of  life  ? 

Q.  17.  Do  you  believe  that  by  a legislative  act  the  inexorable 
laws  of  nature  can  be  reversed  ? 

Q.  18.  Do  you  think  you  could  pour  a pint  of  milk  into  a quart 
cup  and  thus  produce  a quart  of  milk,  and  thereby  also  double  the 
value  of  the  cow  that  gave  the  milk  ? 

Q.  19.  Are  not  thousands  of  your  supporters  laboring  under 
the  false  notion  that  the  government  will  still  be  back  of  the  dollar 
you  propose,  the  same  as  it  is  now  back  of  the  present  silver  dollar  ? 

Q.  20.  Do  not  thousands  of  your  constituents  really  and  firmly, 
although  falsely,  believe  that  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  means 
government  coinage,  instead  of  individual  coinage  ? 

Q,  21.  Is  is  not  absolutely  true  that  the  government  under  your 
proposition  of  free  coinage  will  have  no  interest  in  the  dollar  coined 
for  the  individual  who  supplies  the  bullion ; wiU  not  issue  it  and 
will  not  be  responsible  for  it,  and  will  not  promise  to  maintain  the 
parity  of  it  with  gold,  as  it  is  now  doing  for  the  silver  dollar,  which 
is  issued  and  paid  out  by  itself? 

Q.  22.  In  order  to  raise  the  price  ot  one  ounce  of  silver  bullion 
from  64^  cents  to  $1.29,  will  you  deny  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
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raise  the  price  of  every  ounce  in  the  wwld,  coined  and  uncoined, 
including  that  now  used  in  silver  tea  sets,  shoe  buckles,  harness 
plates  and  Mrs.  Mackay’s  silver  stairsteps  in  her  Paris  palace 

to  $1.29  ? ^ - t.  ^ 

Q.  23.  If  it  is  not  raised  in  price,  do  you  not  frankly  admit  that 

the  silver  dollar  coined  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1 will  be  a cheap  and 

depreciated  dollar  ? 

Q.  24.  As  the  government  is  not  going  to  buy  the  silver  used  in 
coinage  nor  promise  to  raise  the  price  of  the  bullion,  please  tell  us 
who  it  is  that  is  going  to  pay  double  as  much  as  the  market  price  of 

this  commodity  ? 

Q.  25.  Do  you  believe  in  the  quantitive  theory  of  money  ? 

Q.  26.  If  y^ou  answer  “yes  ” to  the  last  question,  then  how  do 
you  account  for  the  fact  that  prices  of  nearly  all  commodities,  except 
labor,  have  fallen  since  1873,  while  the  volume  of  our  metallic  money 
has  increased  since  that  time  from  $135,000,000  in  gold  up  to  $625,- 
000,000  in  gold,  plus  $397,625,873  in  full  legal-tender  silver,  besides 
$77  000,000  in  subsidiary  coin,  making  a total  of  more  than  seven 
times  i much  metallic  money  as  we  had  prior  to  the  date  of  the 

alleged  crime  of  1873  ? 

Q.  27.  In  your  speeches  you  keep  telling  the  people,  when  talk- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  confidence,  that  when  the  confidence  man  is 
abroad  in  the  land  it  will  be  found  that  those  who  had  the  least  con- 
fidence will  have  the  most  money.  Now',  please  explain  what  you 
mean  by  this.  Is  it  your  notion  that  the  less  confidence  man  has 

in  his  fellow-man  the  better  off  he  will  be  ? 

Q.  27.  Were  Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson  and  Thomas 

H . Benton  worthy,  as  democrats,  of  our  respect  and  confidence  ? 

Q.  29.  If  you  will  answer  “ yes  ” to  the  last  question,  then  is  it 
not  true" that  they  all  believed  in  and  urged  that  the  ratio  of  coinage 
between  gold  and  silver,  except  the  subsidiary  coinage,  should  be 
based  upon  the  commercial  or  market  value  existing  between  the  two 

metals,  rather  than  upon  a false  or  fictitious  value  ? 

Q.  30.  Name,  if  you  can,  a single  prominent  democrat  in  America 

from  1792  down  to  1873,  who  ever  advocated  the  coinage  of  a silver 
dollar  at  a ratio  which  would  make  the  difference  between  the  mint 
value  and  the  market  value  even  as  much  as  one  point  ? 

Q.  31.  If  the  democratic  fathers  believed  it  unjust  and  undemo- 
cratic to  coin  money  and  fix  the  value  thereof  falsely,  even  to  the 
extent  of  less  than  one  point  between  the  mint  and  the  market  value, 
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then  how  do  you  claim  that  it  is  just  and  right  and  good  democratic 
doctrine  to  insist  upon  coinage  at  so  grossly  false  a ratio  as  would 
show  a difference  between  the  mint  and  commercial  value  of  the  coin 
of  more  than  fifteen  points  ? 

Q.  32.  Would  you,  if  President,  sign  a bill  passed  by  Congress 
which  provides  substantially  as  follows  : Be  it  enacted,  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  volume  of  currency  of  the  country,  every 
silver  coin  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  United  States  now  in  circulation, 
shall,  from  and  after  this  date,  be  a legal  tender  in  payment  of  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  for  double  their  present  face  value;  namely, 
that  the  ten  cent  piece  shall  be  twenty ; the  twent}^-five  shall  be 
fifty  ; the  fifty  shall  be  $1.00,  and  the  $1.00  shall  be  $2.00? 

Q,  33.  If  you  say  that  you  would  not  approve  such  a measure 
if  presented  to  }^ou,  thereby  making  it  a law,  please  state  the  grounds 
of  your  veto  ? 

Q.  34.  If  you  answer  that  yoti  would  veto  the  above  proposition, 
then  why  do  you  favor  the  coinage  of  dollars  with  a face  value  of 
100  cents,  which  contain  material  the  market  value  of  which  is  but 
50  cents  ? In  answering,  please  state  also  what  difference  you  can 
see  in  principle  between  the  two  propositions. 

Q.  35.  Is  not  the  real  motive  in  urging  the  passage  of  this  law 
authorizing  the  free,  unlimited  and  individual  coinage  of  silver  at 
the  proposed  false  ratio  to  furnish  the  means  by  which  debtors  can 
discharge  their  obligations  by  paying  less  in  value  to  their  creditors 
than  what  they  borrowed  ? 

Q.  36.  If  you  say  that  such  is  the  motive,  then  do  you  not  think 
the  proposition  should  be  voted  down  by  all  good  citizens  ? 

Q.  37.  If  you  answer  that  the  object  is  not  to  take  advantage  of 
creditors  who  loaned  their  money  in  good  faith  under  the  present 
standard,  would  you  still  favor  the  proposition  which  you  advocate  if 
you  believed  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a law  would  be  to  put  it  in 

the  power  of  a dishonest  debtor  to  beat  the  confiding  creditor,  should 
he  be  so  inclined  ? 

Q.  38.  Feeling  confident  that  millions  among  the  confiding  but 
thrifty  poor  who  loaned  money  in  good  faith  under  the  present  law 
without  taking  the  precaution  to  have  their  contracts  made  payable 
in  gold,  would  be  badly  hurt  in  case  your  proposition  of  free  coinage 
at  a false  ratio  should  be  crystallized  into  law,  I wrote  an  amendment 
to  be  offered  to  the  financial  plank  of  your  platform,  and  requested 
Senator  Hill  of  New  York  to  offer  it  to  the  convention.  He  did  so, 
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and  you  opposed  it  in  the  convention  and  succeeded  in  having  it 
rejected.  As  it  was,  in  my  judgment,  of  most  vital  importance  and 
written  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  success  of  the  democratic 
party,  I desire  to  have  you  tell  the  voters  of  this  country  why  you 
opposed  it  and  what  reasons  you  can  now  give  for  doing  so  ? The 
amendment  was  as  follows : 

“ But  it  should  be  carefully  provided  by  law  at  the  same  time, 
that  any  change  in  the  monetary  standard  should  riot  apply  to  exist- 
ing contracts.’* 

In  speaking  to  the  question  raised  by  the  amendment  you  used 
the  following  words  : 

“ The  gentlemen  from  New  York  says  that  he  will  propose  an 
amendment  providing  that  this  change  in  our  law  shall  not  affect 
contracts  already  made.  Let  me  remind  him  (Hill)  that  there  is  no  in- 
tention of  affecting  those  contracts  which,  according  to  the  present 
law,  are  made  payable  in  gold.  But  if  he  means  to  say  that  we  cannot 
change  our  monetary  system  without  protecting  those  who  have 
loaned  money  before  the  change  was  made,  I want  to  ask  him  where, 
in  law  or  morals,  he  can  find  authority  for  not  protecting  the  debtors 
when  the  act  of  1873  was  passed,  but  now  insists  that  we  must  pro- 
tect the  creditors  ? ” 

Q.  39.  If  you  say  that  you  have  no  further  answer  to  make  than 
what  you  made  in  your  convention  speech,  as  quoted  above,  then 
you  will  please  state  if  the  position  you  take  does  not  clearly  endorse 
the  doctrine  of  the  old  law,  which  was:  “An  eye  for  an  e}'e  and  a 
tooth  for  a tooth  ” ; if  it  does  not  also  mean  that  “two  wrongs  make 
right.  ” 

Q,  40.  If  you  want  the  foregoing  to  be  taken  as  your  true  atti- 
tude, then  can  you  name  a single  Christian  Church  in  America 
which  teaches  that  doctrine  ? 

Q.  41.  If  you  had  permitted  the  Hill  amendment  to  become  a 
part  of  your  platform,  then  is  it  not  now  manifest  to  your  mind  that 
no  man  could  have  truthfully  charged,  as  is  now  being  done,  that 
your  position  means  repudiation  of  public  and  private  debts  ? 

Q.  42.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  if  you  are  elected  and  the  law  is 
changed  authorizing  the  unlimited  individual  silver  coinage,  free  of 
charge,  to  the  owners  of  bullion  at  the  false  ration  of  16  to  1,  that 
every  man  who  has  signed  a promise  to  pay  his  obligation  in  gold 
will  be  badly  hurt,  as  he  will  be  compelled  under  the  law  to  pay  in 
gold,  as  gold  will  be  at  a great  premium  if  the  silver  dollar  which  you 
propose  is  a cheap  one,  which  it  will  undoubtedly  be  ? 
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Q.  43.  To  remove  all  doubt  which  may  be  in  the  minds  of  the 
voters  as  to  the  obligation  to  pay  in  gold  where  gold  is  promised  in 
the  contract,  as  a lawyer,  I wish  to  ask  3'ou  if  the  debtor  will  not  be 
compelled  to  pay  in  gold,  or  to  pay  by  way  of  damages  in  addition  to 
his  debt  the  premium  which  gold  w’ill  command,  if  you  should  be 
elected  ? 

Q.  44.  If  it  be  true,  as  a matter  of  law,  and  as  you  conceded  in  - 
your  convention  speech  when  you  said  : “ Let  me  remind  him  (Hill) 
that  there  is  no  intention  of  affecting  those  contracts  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  law,  are  made  payable  in  gold  ” ; then  would  not 
a farmer  be  very  foolish  in  taking  any  chances  in  voting  for  you, 
when,  as  you  admit,  in  any  event,  if  called  upon  he  must  pay  in 
gold,  even  if  by  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  which  you  propose  to 
have  coined  gold  would  go  to  a premium  of  50,  perhaps  75,  or  even 
100  per  cent.? 


CONCLUSION. 

It  is  clear  to  any  one  who  watched  the  progress  of  the  late  presi- 
dential campaign  that  many  strange  things  happened.  One  was  that 
Mr.  Bryan  should  have  polled  such  a trenienduous  vote  as  he  did. 
The  fact  that  so  many  men  voted  for  him,  hone.st  men  too,  is  a 
phj’cological  phenomenon,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  that  party  fealty  was  strong  and  that  a general  belief  prevailed 
among  many,  although  erroneously,  that  the  government  would  still 
be  back  of  and  supporting  the  silver  dollar  coined  under  the  Bryan 
proposition  the  same  as  it  was  while  coining  under  the  Bland-Allison 
and  Sherman  acts. 

Another  strange  thing  was  that  so  many  failed  during  the  cam- 
paign to  comprehend  the  real  meaning  of  the  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  at  16  to  1 while  the  true  ratio  stood  at  about  32  to  1 : in  other 
words,  why  only  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  should  be  regarded  as  the 
equivalent  of  one  ounce  of  gold  while  the  whole  world  stood  ready 
to  exchance  thirty-two  ounces  of  silver  for  it. 

This  will  be  the  great  stumbling  block  in  the  future  against  free 
coinage.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  political  party  to  win  on 
the  16  to  1 issue.  Mr.  Br>'an  has  written  a book  entitled  “The  First 
Battle.”  In  the  second  battle  the  democratic  party  will  win,  if  at 
all,  not  on  a platform  demanding  free  and  unlimited  coinage  at  a 


grossly  false  ratio,  but  on  one  which  is  in  accord  with  natural  laws 
and  democratic  principles. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  because  twentj’-five  years  ago  a boy 
could  jump  a stream  of  water  16  feet  wide  that  he  can  .still  jump  the 
same  stream  after  it  has,  by  the  action  of  time,  floods  and  freshets, 
become  32  feet  w'ide. 

To  undertake  to  coin  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1 and  do  so 
unlimitedly  and  make  the  same  a legal  tender  at  the  same  time  for 
all  debts  and  demands  now  existing  and  outstanding  would  be  just 
as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be  for  the  boj"  to  try  to  leap  across  the 
stream  32  feet  wide.  The  boy  or  man  either  \vho  undertakes  the 
latter  will  fall  in,  and  the  political  party  which  undertakes  the 
former  will  fall  down. 

The  defeat  in  the  second  battle  would  be  more  crushing  than  in 
the  first,  because  many  people  learn  something  from  experience. 

The  future  policy  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  second  battle,  so 
far  as  the  silver  issue  is  concerned,  will  not  be  that  of  the  first 
battle. 

If  it  be  deemed  advisable  in  its  platform  to  make  a demand  at 
all  for  the  future  coinage  of  silver,  it  will  be  either  on  the  basis  of 
the  true  ratio  or  on  the  16  to  1 (false  ratio)  basis,  with  a safeguard 
exempting  all  prior  and  existing  contracts  from  liability  of  being 
discharged,  against  the  holders  will,  in  a depreciated  currencj'  made 
by  law  a legal  tender. 

The  cause  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  defeat  and  with  him  the  defeat  of  the 
democratic  partj',  was  due  almost  wholly  to  his  own  political  blunder 
in  talking  too  much  in  the  wrong  direction  in  his  convention  speech. 
His  mind  was  too  much  occupied  in  weaving  his  “crown  of  thorns  ” 
and  con-structing  his  “cross  of  gold  ” rather  than  studying  cause 
and  effect  and  endeavoring  to  formulate  a platform  which  w’ould 
recognize  vested  rights  and  receive  the  support  of  his  partj-. 

The  Hill  amendment  was  written  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the 
part}'  he  was  seeking  to  lead,  j'et  he  caused  its  rejection  contraty-  to 
the  judgment  of  the  most  experienced  and  far-seeing  men  in  that 
organization,  and  was,  therefore,  defeated. 

Had  the  amendment  stood,  my  opinion  is  that  he  could  not  have 
been  defeated,  because  the  Indianapolis  convention  could  not  have 
been  held.  It  requires  at  least  a plausible  pretext  for  the  holding  of 
a convention  participated  in  by  an}'  considerable  number  of  intelli- 
gent men ; and  because  the  amendment  would  have  robbed  the 
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republican  party  of  its  one  great  weapon,  Repudiation,  so  effectively 
and  reasonably  used  against  him  during  the  whole  campaign. 

In  short,  the  import  of  the  amendment  may  be  illustrated  thus  : 

Mr.  Bryan  says  ; “Bet  us  coin  silver  unlimitedly  at  the  ratio  of 
16  to  1,  and  make  the  same  a legal  tender  for  all  debts,  dues  and 
demands.”  The  democratic  voter  says:  ‘‘But  that  will  give  us  a 
depreciated  currency — will  give  us  a dollar  that  will  pay  100  cents 
worth  of  debt,  but  will  buy  but  50  cents  worth  of  sugar.”  Mr. 
Br>mn  says:  ‘‘No,  that  will  not  happen  because  silver  will  at  once 
raise  in  value  from  64 cents,  its  present  price  per  ounce,  to  $1,29, 
therefore,  we  will  not  have  a depreciated  currency.”  The  voter  says: 
‘‘All  right,  I will  support  you  and  your  silver  coinage  idea,  provided, 
however,  that  if  you  are  mistaken,  as  I am  sure  you  are,  and  we  are 
confronted  with  a debased  dollar,  that  the  same  shall  not  be  used  to 
pay  off  or  discharge  contracts  made  in  good  faith  before  you  changed 

the  law.” 

If  this  concession  had  been  made  to  the  voter  Mr.  Bryan  would 
have  been  elected.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  hence  his  defeat.  It 
will  be  observed,  by  referring  to  his  reply  to  Senator  Hill,. that  Mr. 
Bryan’s  reasons  for  refusing  to  protect  creditors  was  based  on  the  old 
law  of  “ an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a tooth  for  a tooth.”  He  evidently 
believed  that  because  an  imaginary  crime  had  been  committed  by 
somebody  about  a quarter  of  a century  ago  that  he  and  his  followers 
could  get  even  now  by  the  perpetration  of  a real  crime  against 
millions  of  innocent  people  in  this  generation,  many  of  whom  were 
born  since  the  commission  of  the  alleged  crime  of  1873. 

The  great  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  Mr.  Bryan’s 
advent  into  the  arena  as  a presidential  candidate  up  to  the  time  of  his 
defeat,  and  for  the  future  guidance  of  all  presidential  aspirants,  is  that 
‘ ‘ honesty  is  the  best  policy,  ’ ’ that  ‘ ‘ two  wrongs  do  not  make  right,  ’ ’ 
that  to  array  class  against  class  in  his  own  party  is  not  good  politics, 
and  that  early  maturity  means  early  decay . 
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